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trapping excursion, or in quest of roots and leaves to eke
out the rice supply, they may here and there tie down
the top of a bamboo shoot, and deposit a few humble
offerings of flowers and fruit to the spirit guardian of the
woods; or they may fix upon a particular tree, some
great forest giant, or some rare species, as the abode of a
Nat, and make propitiatory signs, or mutter a few prayers.
But they have no regular religious services, though they
are in constant fear of the ghostly inhabitants of the cliffs
and trees and streams.

" It is only when they fall upon bad times that they
indulge in any organised system of devotion. They
ascribe their misfortunes to the anger of the demons,
either on account of neglect, or of some particular offence
against their dignity. The two spirits most generally
recognised and appealed to on these occasions are the Nat
of the forest and hills and the Nat of the village. To
these pigs and fowls are sacrificed, libations of rice beer
are poured out, flowers and fruit arid cooked rice are
offered, a tiny hut or two are built for them in. the
branches of a tree, and there are many prostrations and
noisy incantations. Nevertheless, in spite of the inter-
mittent character of their adorations, they are careful
never to run the risk of offending any satyr or dryad.
When they make a clearing, they always leave a tree or
two standing, so that there may be a dwelling-place for
the local Nat, who, if he were evicted, would inevitably
revenge himself, not only on the reckless cultivator, but
on the entire community. Not unseldom prayers and
incantations are scratched on the tree-trunks to soothe
the disturbed demon, and lull him into acquiescence iu
the new conditions of his haunts. But the spirits1 are
not held in anything like real reverence. They are all
considered to be evil-minded and malicious. The worship,
what there is of it, is entirely deprecatory. No one